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or conciliatory manner. His temper was fiery, and Ivas does not 
scruple to call him the tyrant of his city, who lorded it over all, and 
violently persecuted those who opposed his imperious will." He 
"became the leading prelate of the oriental church," and is described 
as "the common master of Syria, Armenia, Persia, nay of the whole 
world." 

We therefore consider that Mr. Burkitt has practically made out his 
case for the date and source of the Peshitto. It still remains for us to 
remember, as Mr. Gwilliam reminds us, that the version represents a 
Greek text which is not identical with any now extant. This he shows 
at considerable length. Whether Rabbula, considering the age in 
which he lived, would have any great powers of discrimination as to 
the critical value of any copies of the gospels set before him may well 
be doubted. The value of that text can be settled only by a minute 
examination of the Peshitto, and, when that has been made, we suspect 
that scholars will still continue to hold different opinions, according to 
their preconceived notions of what the purest text of the gospels was 
like. Mr. Gwilliam's essay will have its place in that discussion, and 
will well repay examination. 

Henry A. Redpath. 

London, England. 

THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

Since Gibbon wrote his famous fifteenth chapter, every historian 
of pre-Constantine Christianity has felt constrained to give some atten- 
tion to the causes of the early progress of that religion. Most writers, 
if more orthodox than Gibbon, have been quite as superficial. Many 
valuable monographs and brief studies have indeed been written, and 
a great mass of fact has gradually accumulated, but there was needed 
learning and industry and insight like Harnack's to organize this 
knowledge and make it available. None of that accomplished scholar's 
books so displays his best qualities at their best as this history of early 
Christian missions. 1 

There is nothing especially original or striking in the author's 
formal treatment of his material; he gives us the familiar German 
division of his subject into four general sections, or "books." The 
first of these is introductory, and includes a discussion of what is called 
by many writers "the preparation for the gospel" — taking up such 

■ Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christenthums in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten. 
Von Adolph Harnack. Leipzig : Hinrichs, 1902. xii-f-561 pages. 
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topics as the spread and decline of Judaism, and the external and 
internal conditions that favored a universal extension of the Christian 
religion. This is followed by chapters on Jesus Christ and world-wide 
missions according to the gospels, and the progress from Jewish to 
heathen missions. The effectiveness of Harnack's treatment of the 
gospel teaching regarding missions is greatly affected by his critical 
theories, in consequence of which he is compelled to regard Matt. 
28 : 19 f. as an interpolation, representing rather the ideas of the second 
century than the original Christian tradition. Missions were therefore 
a legitimate development of the teaching of Jesus, but did not rest on 
any specific command of his. This is a totally inadequate explanation 
of the missionary activities of the apostolic and sub-apostolic period. 
The New Testament must be wholly rewritten, and not merely the 
Great Commission be expunged, to remove the primitive tradition that 
the apostles believed themselves commanded by their Lord to disciple 
all the nations unto him. With this exception, the treatment of these 
introductory questions is adequate, even masterly. 

The second book discusses missionary preaching, to which phrase 
the author assigns sufficient scope of meaning to include, not only the 
preaching of the gospel, in the ordinary sense, but the practical activi- 
ties of Christians, and even polemics against heathenism. Omitting 
the consideration of other themes of this " book," we may remark that 
the chapter on "The Religion of a Book and Fulfilled History," while 
it shows the place held by the Old Testament among Christians, gives 
a very unsatisfactory account of the composition of the New Testament 
writings and their gradual reception as of equal authority with the Old 
Testament. Of course, it might be replied to this criticism that for the 
adequate treatment of the subject a separate volume would be required, 
but we have a right to expect here, since the author elects to discuss the 
subject, a clear and reasonably adequate outline, and this we do not get. 
Those who might resent Harnack's summary of this "book," under the 
title of "The Full Embodiment of Christianity as a Syncretistic Reli- 
gion," should remember that it is the historical Christianity at the end 
of the third century of which he speaks, when it had absorbed much 
from Greek philosophy and the heathen religions, and was already 
transformed into something quite different from the religion founded 
by Jesus and preached by his apostles. So considered, the chapter is 
open to criticism only as containing the tacit suggestion that all this is 
a legitimate development of primitive Christianity — and that sugges- 
tion Harnack may not really intend. 
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The third "book" considers several matters of great moment, 
the missions and missionary methods of the first three centuries. 
There is first a thorough examination of the various titles of Christian 
missionaries — apostles, prophets, teachers — and the functions apper- 
taining to each, concluded by an excursus in which a complete account 
is given of all recorded missionary journeys, drawn from the Fathers of 
the period. This is followed by a chapter on missionary methods, one 
of the most suggestive discussions in the volume, and the more valu- 
able as dealing with a subject on which there is little available literature. 
Preaching was the missionary method, according to Harnack. The one 
God, Jesus Christ, the Son and Lord, the coming judgment and the 
resurrection, were the burden of the preaching. It was the gospel of 
the Savior and salvation, of love and helpfulness, that was proclaimed. 
The new religion was described and certified as spirit and power, as 
power of a new moral life, and as power of self-control. News was 
brought of the revelation of God, to which mankind must submit in 
faith. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all the examples accessible is that 
it is not possible to exaggerate the effect of coherent preaching in rela- 
tion to missions. A convulsing, heart-stirring individuality has in all 
times been a stronger lever than a long sermon. The Acts of the 
Apostles reports to us many conversions at once, as if by storm, and 
that is not unhistorical. Paul is converted, without a missionary, by a 
vision. The eunuch is brought to faith in Jesus by Isa., chap. 53 — to 
how many has this chapter been a bridge ! Thekla was won through 
the word of a virgin and. prayer. The lives of Christians were also a 
most powerful missionary influence. Paul often speaks of this, and in 
1 Pet. 3 : 1 we read that the unbelievers would be won without the word 
by the behavior of their wives. The moral life of Christians spoke 
with special impressiveness to Justin. Christian brotherhood, a thing 
unknown to the heathen, had also a powerful effect, and as practically 
shown in charity was a missionary force of the first order. 

At his reception into the Christian community the candidate was 
baptized. The ceremony of being buried by baptism and rising again 
( Untertauchens und Wiederauftauchens) gave the guaranty that now the 
old has been washed away and is gone and he has become a new man. 
The utterance of the name of Jesus, or of the three names, during the 
act placed the baptized in the inmost fellowship with them, lifted him 
up to them. Sacramental speculations had already begun : immersion 
was death ; immersion in the name of Christ a death with him, a being 
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submerged in his death ; the water is the symbol of his blood. Paul 
had already so taught, but he declined the speculations attempted at 
Corinth, to bring the baptized into mysterious relations with the bap- 
tizer (1 Cor. 1:131.). This last conclusion of Harnack rests on an 
exegesis that is more ingenious than convincing. 

" Christians are made, not born," says Tertullian, and not till after 
the middle of the second century was this rule changed; then the 
natural extension of Christianity from parents to children took its 
place. From that time begins also the practice of infant baptism — at 
least we can safely assign it to no earlier date. But whether adult or 
infant baptism, it came to be regarded as a mystery, with natural- 
supernatural results of a powerful kind. That it blotted out all preced- 
ing sins, without reference to the greater or less susceptibility of the bap- 
tized, so that from the baptismal bath the man emerged entirely pure 
and entirely holy, was the general belief. This teaching easily lent 
itself to ridicule by the heathen opponents of Christianity, who by no 
means missed their opportunity. Of the ceremonies that were intro- 
duced in consequence of this sacramental doctrine, as well as of the 
catechetical system, Harnack also gives an account. The catechu- 
menate, indeed, deserves even more attention than he has given it, for 
in the third century it was certainly the chief missionary agency of the 
church ; and it might also have been made more clear that the later 
decline of this system was due to the rapid increase of infant baptism, 
which finally left no place for instruction of adult converts. This last 
consideration, of course, does not strictly come within the limits that 
the author has assigned himself, but he often disregards chronological 
limits for the sake of clearness, and might advantageously have done so 
in this case. 

The third chapter is devoted to an exhaustive discussion of the 
names of the Christian believers, beginning with the "disciples" of 
the gospels and ending with the established name of "brethren" for 
esoteric purposes, and "Christians" as their public designation. 
Harnack differs from many German critics in accepting as historical 
Luke's statement (Acts 11:26) that the appellation "Christians" ori- 
ginated at Antioch, and shows that the name could only have been 
given by the heathen — a conclusion also supported by the Latin form 
of the name. Luke's probable birth in Antioch makes the accuracy of 
this statement less open to question, according to Harnack. This 
chapter also includes a history of the word iKKKr/aux, as describing 
Christians collectively, and the epithet nadoXucq, which from the time 
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of Ignatius was generally added, and the various ideas that this epithet 
came to connote. 

Chap, iv, on "The Formation of Churches in its Significance for 
Missions," is one of the most important in the volume. While Christian 
preaching had as its object the winning of souls and bringing them 
one by one to God, "that the number of the elect might be fulfilled," 
yet from the beginning it was effective in the formation of a society 
and had as its end the union of Christian believers. First was the 
union of the disciples of Jesus, but these disciples knew and conceived 
themselves as the true Israel and as the church of God. They brought 
over the form and strict clannishness of the Jewish church, spiritualized 
and energized it, and came into possession of a strong and exclusive 
organization. But this organization, which included all Christians on 
earth, was at first purely ideal, and as such could hardly have survived 
had not the local organization been associated with it. This the Chris- 
tians borrowed from the Jewish synagogue. With this bond of brother- 
hood and the synagogue as their foundation the Christian churches devel- 
oped their local organization with double strength, greater than the 
Jewish communities had attained. Each community was distinct in 
itself, and a whole, a facsimile of the entire church of God. Such a 
religio-social community, without any politico-national base, was alto- 
gether unheard of and new among Greeks and Romans. A rudiment- 
ary form is perhaps to be found in the schools of philosophy and their 
common life, which was also religious. But here we have a community 
that binds together the associated believers of a city in the closest fel- 
lowship, a lifelong membership, and not only provides for the members 
a single or repeated consecration, but brings them together daily, gives 
them spiritual blessings and imposes obligations day by day, assembles 
them daily, at first, then weekly, separates them from others, associates 
them in a union for worship and mutual support, in an order for the 
leading of a peculiar life, and teaches them to regard themselves as the 
church of God. Much has been written of late years to show how 
largely the Christian iKKkipria. borrowed from pre existing organizations, 
Jewish and heathen, and how little that can be pronounced original 
there was in it. This statement by Harnack of its absolutely unique 
character is a refreshing contrast to much recent literature on the 
subject. 

What follows is equally good. The convert coming into such a 
fellowship was taught from the beginning the ideal of a community 
upbuilding — the church a body with many members, that each mem- 
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ber is subordinate to the whole, one member suffers and rejoices with 
the others ; that Jesus Christ does not call men as individuals, each for 
himself, but is building up for himself a community in which the indi- 
vidual finds his place. The Christian religion, as interpreted by Paul, 
combines the most exalted individualism with the most complete col- 
lectivism. Brotherly love is the lever, and this brotherly love has 
besides received the richest heritage — the heritage of the strongly 
united Jewish church. Thence came the wonderfully practical con- 
ception : to place the universal church (as an ideal community) and 
the local church in such a relation that what is true of one can also be 
said of the other, namely, the church of Corinth, Ephesus, etc., is the 
church of God. Altogether apart from the content of these creations, 
says Harnack, every statesman and politician must most highly admire 
the solution that is here found of one of the most difficult problems of 
every great organization: to preserve unimpaired the independence of 
the local community, and to bind it with a strong and unifying general 
polity, covering the whole empire, that will little by little become a 
universal condition. This is high praise of this fundamental Christian 
conception, but who will say that it is undeserved? What a hold, says 
Harnack, must such a creation have had upon the individual. What 
an attraction it must have exerted so soon as he comprehended its 
scope. In fact, we may safely say that the mere existence and con- 
tinuous activity of the local churches more than anything else produced 
the extension of Christianity. 

In Book IV we come to the very heart of the subject, and more 
than a third of the entire volume is devoted to a detailed study of the 
progress of the Christian religion in the Roman empire, prior to the 
council of Nicaea. This study begins with a chapter of general testi- 
monies to the extent and power of the Christian faith, culled from 
Christian and pagan writers alike, most of them sufficiently familiar to 
all students of the early Fathers. These are carefully examined in 
turn, and the worth of each witness is candidly estimated. Next comes 
a chapter on what is called "The Intensive Progress," in which the 
quality of the converts to Christianity during this period is carefully 
scrutinized. While it doubtless continued to be true, as in the apos- 
tolic age, that relatively not many mighty after the flesh were called, 
still there were always some from the higher walks of life who became 
Christians — in the aggregate a large number. Inquiry is made into 
the number of converts (1) among the nobles, the wealthy, the official 
class, (2) in the imperial court, (3) in the army, (4) among the women. 
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Readers of Ramsay, Orr, and other recent writers on this subject, will 
find little that is new in this chapter, but it is certainly the most com- 
plete assemblage of facts to be found anywhere. 

It is when we reach the third chapter, on " The Progress of Chris- 
tianity to the Year 325," that we find the most valuable part of this 
work. This is an original contribution to our knowledge of this period 
of the highest value, and such as possibly no other living scholar could 
have made. Harnack has ransacked the literature and gleaned from 
it every pertinent statement, every hint even, that could be made to 
throw light on his problem. Those who have made a special study of 
the ante-Nicene Fathers will be most amazed at the quantity of fresh 
information he has brought together. He surveys the provinces of the 
empire in turn, gives a brief history of the spread of Christianity in 
each, and then compiles an exhaustive list of the places in which 
Christian churches are known to have existed, with references to the 
authorities whence the facts are drawn. In addition to the specific 
statements, he gives also the vague, general indications of Christian 
progress in which patristic literature abounds. It is not too much to 
say that, in comparison with what he has done, all previous investi- 
gators of this subject have but scratched the surface. To give any 
intelligible account of this portion of the volume would require far 
more space than is here available. 

What value, asks Harnack, has the material thus accumulated for 
statistics regarding Christianity ? It is certain that we can give no 
absolute numbers, and even estimates are of little value ; especially are 
estimates in the lump worthless. Gibbon supposes the number of 
Christians in the time of Decius to have been a twentieth of the popu- 
lation ; Friedlander thinks this number enough for the time of Con- 
stantine ; La Bastie and Burckhardt estimate for the time of Constan- 
tine one-twelfth ; Chastel, one-tenth for the East, one-fifteenth for the 
West, and one-twelth for the middle section ; Matter thinks one- fifth, 
Standlin, one-half. It is certain that the number of Christians, even in 
the East, was less than half the population. But in several provinces 
it is extremely probable that Christians were almost half the population. 
In some cities they were in the majority — even a large majority. 
Many of the references to Christians during this period speak of their 
influence rather than their numbers, but it is possible for a small num- 
ber to be very influential. Christianity was a religion of the cities — 
the larger the city, the greater the number of Christians — but in many 
provinces we learn also that it had penetrated deep into the country, 
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and in the villages were many Christians. From the best data available 
Harnack estimates the number of bishops in the East as from eight to 
nine hundred, and for the West from six to seven hundred. Many of 
these, of course, had small churches under their charge, but many pre- 
sided over churches having numerous congregations and containing 
thousands of members. It is agreed on all hands that the number of 
Christians had come to surpass that of the Jews in the empire, and 
hence it cannot be placed under three to four millions. That is the 
nearest to definite figures that Harnack permits himself to come. 

A careful review of the facts established concerning the various 
provinces of the Empire shows that they fall into four categories: (1) 
Those in which Christianity had obtained the ascendency, had won 
half the population, and become the most general religion. These 
were : the entire region known today as Asia Minor, the part of 
Thracia opposite Bithynia, Armenia, and the city of Edessa. (2) 
Provinces in which Christianity had influenced a considerable fraction 
of the population, had attained a wide influence, and was a successful 
rival of other religions. In this list belong Antioch and Ccele Syria, 
Cyprus, Alexandria (including Egypt and the Thebaid), Rome, lower 
Italy and parts of central Italy, proconsular Africa and Numidia, 
Spain, Achaia, Thessalia, Macedonia, and the southern coast of Gaul. 

(3) Provinces in which Christianity had made some progress. These 
include Palestine, Phoenicia, Arabia, parts of Mesopotamia, the interior 
districts of Achaia, Macedonia, Thessalia, Epirus, Dardania, Dalmatia, 
Mcesia and Pannonia, northern Italy, Mauritania, and Tripolitania. 

(4) Provinces and districts in which there were few or no Christians. 
These were : the cities of old Philistia, the northern and northwestern 
coasts of the Black Sea, western upper Italy (Piedmont), middle and 
northern Gaul, Belgium, Germany, and Rhaetia. For all these last- 
named provinces Harnack thinks an estimate of 10,000 Christians 
sufficiently liberal. The great difference between the eastern and 
western provinces is striking, but easily enough explained : a Greek 
Christianity had existed from the times of the apostles, a Latin 
Christianity only from the days of Marcus Aurelius; Asia Minor was 
the headquarters of the former at the beginning of the fourth century 
and had been thoroughly Christianized. 

This description of the general aim and scope of this work and 
summary of its chief conclusions, given so far as possible in the author's 
own words, will give some hint of its great merits. It is confidently 
commended to all students of the early church as a treatise, acquain- 
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tance with which will from this time on be indispensable. Its breadth 
and accuracy of scholarship have already been mentioned, but this we 
long ago learned to expect from Harnack. Another merit is more 
unexpected : the style is very different from that of most German 
theological books — different from the author's History of Dogma. That 
cannot be recommended as easy summer reading, even in its English 
version ; but in this volume the sentences are short, clear, uninvolved, 
and scarcely one must be read a second time to get its meaning. 
Though for the most part he holds to a plain and matter-of-fact style, 
at times the subject inspires the author to real eloquence. Both for 
its form and its content, this must rank as one of Harnack's best 
works. It is to be hoped that a good English translation will soon 
place it at the service of the many who cannot now avail themselves of 
its great value. 

Henry C. Vedder. 
Crozer Theological Seminary. 



THE RELIGIONS OF ISRAEL AND ITS NEIGHBORS. 

Two books 1 have recently appeared, both masterpieces in their 
way, concerned with one of the most important subjects that can 
occupy the attention of thinking men at jthe present time. We live 
on the eve of a new Reformation. As the study of Greek paved the 
way for those changes of thought which went to form the Reformation 
and remade Europe, so now the study of the languages and literature 
of ancient Egypt and Babylonia is likely to revolutionize our views of 
the Bible. Nor can a man set aside the Bible any longer as outside 
the area of living thought. With the new view it must resume for a 
long time to come its preponderating influence as the most interesting 
book in the world. A fresh impulse has been given to its study that 
will bring it back into intellectual circles that had grown indifferent. 
Nor is it the Bible and theology alone that are affected. The classical 
culture, with its deep influence on modern life, must reckon with new 
material for origins. Studies that had become dry as dust by the 
reiterated overworking of the same limited material will be revived by 

1 The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia. [The Gifford Lectures.] By 
A. H.Sayce. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Imported by Scribner, 1902. vi + 509 
pages. 

Die Keilinschriften unit das Alte Testament. Von Eberhard Schrader. Third 
edition. II. Halfte, I. und 2. Lieferungen, re-edited by H. Zimmern. Berlin: Reuther 
& Reichard, 1902. 345-680 pages. 



